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LINCOLN  BOYHOOD 
MEMORIAL  was  created  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  a  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  mother. 
On  February  19,  1962  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  signed  into  law 
the  act  accepting  the  Memorial  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System. 
The  Lincoln  family  came  to  this 
place  in  December  of  1816  when 
Abraham  was  seven  years  old  and 
during  the  next  thirteen  years 
carved  out  of  the  forest  a  typical 
frontier  farm.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  developing  a  similar 
Living  Historical  Farm  of  the 
1824  -  25  period  on  a  portion  of  the 
original  Thomas  Lincoln  tract. 
You  are  invited  to  walk  back  into 
history.  Your  visit  begins  at  the 
Exhibit  Shelter  Parking  Area. 


THE  INDIANA  WILDERNESS 

This  land  was  once  a  forest  of  giant  oaks,  maples  and  hick- 
ories which  one  settler  described  as  "woods,  woods,  woods, 
as  far  as  the  world  extends  ...  it  is  seldom  that  a  view  of  two 
hundred  yards  in  extent  can  be  caught  in  Indiana  ...  it  is  a 
vast  forest  penetrated  in  places  by  backwoods  settlers  who 
are  half  hunters,  half  farmers." 

In  1819  another  visitor  measured  the  size  of  some  of  the 
trees  and  found  oaks  of  24  feet  in  circumference  and  larger. 
But  it  was  not  the  great  size  of  the  trees  which  characterized 
the  Indiana  wilderness  so  much  as  the  almost  impenetrable 
thickness  of  the  undergrowth.  Great  masses  of  shrub  and 
brush  were  entangled  with  the  trees  by  huge  grapevines  which 
ascended  to  the  topmost  branches  and  from  there  spread  in 
all  directions.  Months  and  even  years  of  backbreaking  labor 
with  brush  hooks,  brier  sythes,  mattocks  and  other  "grub- 
bing" tools  had  to  be  spent  before  the  land  could  be  farmed. 

These  forests  abounded  in  wild  animals  and  birds.  Wild 
game  such  as  deer,  antelope,  hare,  opossum,  wild  turkey, 
quail,  grouse,  duck  and  many  others  provided  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  meat  while  hears,  wolves,  wildcats  and  an 
occasional  panther  were  a  serious  threat  to  the  settler's  live- 
stock. Lincoln  composed  a  poem  many  years  after  he  left 
Indiana,  one  stanza  of  which  read: 


When  first  my  father  settled  here 

'Twas  then  the  frontier  line. 

The  panther's  scream  filled  the  night  with  fear. 

And  bears  preyed  on  the  swine. 


In  addition  to  the  forest  and  wild  animals,  the  settlers 
were  forced  to  cope  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  which  arose  every  summer  from  the  swamps.  Wood 
ticks,  chiggers  and  lice  as  well  as  rattlesnakes  and  copper- 
heads inhabited  the  underbrush.  All  in  all,  it  is  no  wonder 
Abraham  Lincoln  recalled  he  "had  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience"  than  that  of  his  journey  from  Kentucky 
to  the  homesite  and  the  early  months  of  settlement. 


CLEARING  THE  LAND 

According  to  an  early  settler  the  first  clearing  was  done  in  a 
"hurry-up-and-get-in-a-crop"  style.  Two  or  three  acres,  all 
that  could  be  cleared  in  a  year  even  with  a  neighbor's  help, 
were  known  as  "eighteen  inches  and  under"  clearings.  All 
trees  under  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  were  felled;  those 
over  that  size  remained  standing.  The  small  trees  were  then 
cut  into  logs,  piled  with  the  brush  and  roots  around  the  base 
of  the  larger  trees,  and  ignited.  The  burning  of  these  piles 
killed  the  standing  trees,  leaving  a  number  of  blackened 
trunks  around  which  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  plow. 

After  the  first  year  or  two,  clearing  was  done  more 
systematically.  Instead  of  burning,  the  settlers  "deadened" 
the  trees  during  the  summer  months  by  cutting  a  ring  around 
the  trunk  with  an  axe  —  a  process  known  as  "girdlin".  This 
prevented  the  sap  from  reaching  the  leaves,  killing  some  trees 
fairly  rapidly  and  others  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
deadened  trees  could  then  be  burned  during  the  following 
winter  and  the  stumps  pulled  in  the  spring. 

THE  LINCOLN  HOMESITE 

In  the  fall  of  1816  Thomas  Lincoln  made  a  preliminary  trip 
to  Indiana  to  select  a  homesite.  He  determined  that  "a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  Hurricane  Township,  Perry 
County,"  (later  Spencer  County)  would  answer  his  needs. 
When  he  had  made  his  choice,  he  followed  the  practice  of 
marking  his  tract  by  piling  up  brush  at  the  four  corners  and 
erecting  a  "half-faced  camp"  near  the  place  where  the  cabin 
was  to  be  built. 

The  half-faced  camp,  used  for  temporary  shelter  by 
hunters  and  settlers  alike,  consisted  of  a  pole  laid  from  branch 
to  branch  of  two  convenient  trees.  A  few  feet  opposite  these 
trees  two  stout  saplings,  forked  at  the  top  and  sharpened  at 
the  bottom,  were  thrust  into  the  ground.  Another  pole,  parallel 
with  the  first,  was  laid  in  the  crotches  and  the  frame  com- 
pleted by  two  more  poles  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  those  already 
in  place.  Three  sides  and  the  roof  were  enclosed  by  poles 
covered  with  brush  and  leaves.  The  fourth  side  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  was  some  fourteen  feet  wide,  remained  open. 
Before  this  open  side  a  fire  was  kept  burning  to  provide  heat, 
a  place  to  cook,  and  protection  from  wild  animals. 


THE  FIRST  LINCOLN  CABIN 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  experienced  in  cabin  building,  having 
helped  erect  many  in  Kentucky,  including  two  or  three  of  his 
own.  The  harvest  season  was  past  by  the  time  the  Lincoln 
family  reached  their  homesite,  and  thus  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  neighboring  settlers,  construction  must  have  pro- 
gressed fairly  rapidly.  One  family  who  reached  central 
Indiana  about  the  same  year  as  the  Lincolns  reported: 
"Arrived  on  Tuesday,  cut  logs  for  the  cabin  on  Wednesday, 
raised  the  barn  on  Thursday,  clapboards  from  an  old  sugar 
camp  put  on  Friday  and  Saturday  made  crude  furniture  to  go 
lo  housekeeping."  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Lincolns 
moved  from  the  half-faced  camp  into  a  cabin  before  Abe's 
eighth  birthday. 

A  typical  southwestern  Indiana  log  cabin  similar  to  that 
built  by  Thomas  Lincoln  would  measure  some  18  x  20  feet  in 
floor  area  and  eight  feet  from  floor  to  rafters.  The  unhewn 
logs  with  bark  were  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  so  eight 
such  logs  were  required  for  each  wall,  plus  a  few  more  to  fill 
in  the  gables.  Before  starting  to  build  the  walls  four  corner 
stones  were  laid  and  two  side  logs  hewn  flat  on  one  side  were 
positioned  on  them.  Properly  notched  logs  were  then  put  in 
place,  one  on  top  of  the  next.  Smaller  poles  were  cut  for  the 
roof.  Clapboards  split  from  straight-grained  logs  were  then 
used  as  covering  and  held  in  place  by  weighted  poles  extend- 
ing the  width  of  the  roof.  Openings  for  a  door,  one  or  two 
windows  and  a  chimney  were  then  cut.  Finally  a  stick  chim- 
ney was  erected  and  the  fireplace  was  covered  with  "stiff  mud 
and  daubed  over  the  chinking  on  both  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  cabin." 

According  to  Dennis  Hanks,  who  arrived  in  the  fall  of 
1817,  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  was  very  crude.  It  contained 
one  room  with  a  loft  above  reached  by  pegs  driven  in  the 
walls.  The  floor  of  the  loft  where  the  children  slept  was  of 
clapboard  but  there  was  only  dirt  on  the  cabin  floor  and  no 
windows  or  door  —  not  even  the  traditional  deer-skin  hung 
before  the  entrance. 

On  October  5th,  1818  Nancy  Hanks  died  of  the  dread 
"milk  sickness"  that  swept  through  Indiana  that  year.  A  year 
later  Thomas  Lincoln,  unable  to  stand  the  loneliness  and 
haphazard  existance,  returned  to  Kentucky  where  he  married 
Sara  Bush  Johnston  on  December  2nd,  1819.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  the  Lincoln  homesite  she  put  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Dennis  Hanks  to  work  renovating  the  cabin.  Rough-hewn 
planks  called  "'puncheons"  were  cut  and  laid  for  flooring,  the 
roof  was  finished  and  a  door  hung.  The  children  were 
washed,  combed  and  "dressed  up"  so  as  to  look  "more 
human."  The  cabin  was  cleansed,  decent  bedding  put  on  the 
pole  and  clapboard  beds,  the  fireplace  overhauled,  and  ample 
cooking  utensils  installed.  Thomas  put  together  a  "proper 
table,  better  stool,"  and  a  chair  or  two.  Finally,  the  inside  of 
the  cabin  was  whitewashed. 

The  bronze  fireplace  and  sill  logs,  cast  in  Munich, 
Germany  in  1936  by  the  International  Art  Foundries,  mem- 
orialize the  thirteen  formative  years  Abraham  Lincoln  spent 
here.  During  this  time  Lincoln  the  boy  grew  to  be  Lincoln 
the  man,  and  his  experiences  affected  him  during  all  the 
later  years. 


CROPS  GROWN  BY  LINCOLN 

CORN  was  probably  the  first  crop  planted  by  Lincoln.  After 
the  field  had  been  cleared  it  was  plowed  diagonally  with 
furrows  about  two  feet  apart,  and  then  plowed  again  with 
furrows  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Corn  was  then  planted  at 
the  crossings  of  the  furrows,  and  was  often  alternated  with 
pumpkins,  melons  or  gourds  on  every  bther  hill.  All  the 
cultivating  was  done  with  a  hoe,  and  the  harvesting  by  hand. 
After  the  ears  were  picked,  the  stalks  were  cut,  shocked  and 
stored  for  use  as  winter  feed  for  the  animals.  Corn  that  was 
not  needed  for  home  consumption  was  sold  by  the  bushel  or 
distilled  into  corn  whiskey  which  was  easier  to  transport  and 


PUMPKINS  AND  GOURDS,  planted  in  the  corn  hills,  were 
among  the  most  versatile  crops  grown.  The  hard  rind  gourds 
served  the  settlers  as  bottles,  pans,  ladles  and  funnels.  Some 
gourds,  large  enough  to  hold  a  quantity  of  grain  or  liquid 
made  safe  storage  receptacles  for  seeds,  sugar,  syrup  and 
many  other  items.  There  was  an  old  saying  in  Spencer 
County  that  happy  was  the  man  with  "whisky  in  the  demijohn 
and  sugar  in  the  gourd." 

Pumpkins  grew  to  an  immense  size,  weighing  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds.  They  made  tasty  pies,  or  could  be  eaten 
stewed  and  buttered,  fried,  or  as  pumpkin  molasses.  Strips  of 
shell  were  made  into  tight  rolls  called  "pumpkin  leather"  and 
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brought  a  better  price  in  the  market.  Dennis  Hanks  recalled 
that  "we  raised  corn  mostly,  and  some  wheat  —  enough  for  a 
cake  Sunday  morning."  By  1824  the  Lincoln  farm  grew  ten 
acres  of  corn  and  five  of  wheat,  according  to  Hanks. 

Corn,  and  other  crops,  were  always  in  jeopardy.  They 
ran  the  risk  of  late  spring  or  early  fall  frost;  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  hunger  of  cutworms;  and  there  might  be  too  little 
or  too  much  rain.  Woodpeckers  swarming  in  the  deadened 
trees  pulled  up  sprouting  plants;  wild  turkey  fed  on  the  newly 
planted  seeds  or  ripened  ears  and  squirrels  made  constant 
raids  upon  the  fields  along  with  racoons  and  other  animals. 


chewed  by  the  children.  The  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  were 
also  fed  on  pumpkin  or  pumpkin  seeds. 

COTTON  AND  FLAX  were  grown  on  almost  every  farm  to 
provide  fibers  which  could  be  first  spun  into  thread  and  then 
woven  into  cloth  and  linen. 

Traditionally  flax  was  planted  on  Good  Friday.  In  late 
summer,  when  it  was  ready  for  harvesting,  the  flax  was  pulled 
and  either  spread  on  the  ground  or  put  in  a  pond  or  lake  and 
left  for  several  weeks.  This  process  rotted  the  woody  parts 
of  the  plant,  which  were  then  broken  up  on  a  flax  break.  The 


stalks  were  "scutched"  or  "swingled"  to  knock  bits  of  stalk 
out  of  the  fiber.  These  fibers  were  then  "hetcheled"  by  pulling 
them  through  several  successively  finer  combs.  After  this 
process  they  were  ready  to  be  spun  into  thread  and  finally 
woven  on  the  loom  into  linen  cloth.  Flax  was  also  combined 
with  wool  to  form  "linsey  woolsey,"  probably  the  most  com- 
mon cloth  of  the  frontier. 


TOBACCO  was  also  grown  in  small  patches  for  use  in  the 
home.  The  frontier  variety  was  much  darker  than  that  of 
today,  and  was  used  for  pipe  smoking  or  chewing.  When 
ripe  the  crop  was  harvested  and  hung  on  sticks  or  racks  in 
the  field  to  dry.  It  was  then  moved  to  the  barn  and  later  made 
into  twists. 


A  GARDEN  supplied  fresh  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
turnips  and  various  other  vegetables.  The  settlers  also  planted 
herbs  which  they  used  for  flavoring  and  as  a  preservative. 
Peas  and  beans  as  well  as  the  root  crops  such  as  potatoes  and 
turnips  could  be  eaten  fresh  or  stored  for  winter  consumption. 


AN  ORCHARD,  usually  of  apple  trees,  was  one  of  the  first 
plantings  made  by  the  settler  after  he  had  cleared  his  land. 
Apple  trees  would  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  the  fruit 
could  be  eaten  fresh,  stored,  made  into  apple  butter  or  into 
cider. 


OTHER  FARM  BUILDINGS 

THE  BARN  housed  most  of  the  domestic  animals  and  pro- 
vided storage  space  for  feed,  wagons,  harness  and  the  many 
farm  tools.  Among  these  farm  implements  the  shovel-plow, 
the  hoe  and  the  axe  were  most  frequently  used.  Wooden  pitch- 
forks, rakes  and  shovels  along  with  harrows  and  flails  com- 
prised most  of  the  balance  of  the  farming  tools. 


THE  BARNYARD  was  the  focal  point  for  much  of  the  farm 
activity.  Here  the  cows  were  milked  each  morning  and  then 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Horses  and  oxen  were  harnessed  for 
work;  the  sheep  penned  and  sheared.  Hogs,  chickens  and 
geese  were  also  found  in  the  barnyard  or  running  loose 
around  the  farm  area.  Fences  were  used  to  keep  animals  out 
of  cultivated  fields  rather  than  confine  them  to  a  particular 
pen. 


THE  SMOKE  HOUSE  was  essential  to  the  pioneer  and  his 
family.  After  meat  was  butchered,  the  hams,  shoulders  and 
sides  were  put  in  casks  of  brine  to  cure,  then  hung  in  the 
smokehouse  to  smoke  for  about  two  days.  Pork,  which  was 
the  most  important  meat  in  the  frontier  diet,  and  a  lesser 
extent  beef  and  wild  game,  were  cured  in  this  fashion. 
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PIOIVEER  CRAFTS 

On  the  frontier  almost  everyone  practiced  at  least  two,  if  not 
many  more,  professions.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  first  a  farmer 
and  second  a  carpenter  and  house-joiner.  Beyond  these  he 
was  also  a  cooper  who  made  barrels  or  casks  and  a  wheel- 
wright who  made  wagon  wheels  and  sometimes  wagons.  He 
was  known  for  his  fine  craftsmanship  and  cabinet  work  done 
with  tools  which,  though  crude  by  today's  standards,  were 
said  to  be  "the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood.'"  Like  all  good 
neighbors  in  this  rugged  land,  he  helped  others  construct 
their  houses  and  build  the  Little  Pigeon  Church. 

Located  in  the  backyard  in  close  proximity  to  the  cabin 
were  a  number  of  things  important  to  the  frontier  family.  A 
grindstone  was  used  to  sharpen  tools;  an  ash  hopper  placed 
in  a  corner  was  used  to  make  lye  by  pouring  water  over  wood 


ashes  and  collecting  the  substance  that  dripped  from  the 
bottom.  This  lye  was  then  mixed  with  fat  to  make  soap 
through  a  formula  which  called  for  six  bushels  of  ashes  plus 
fifty  pounds  of  grease  to  equal  one  tub  of  soap.  A  large 
kettle  was  always  available  for  rendering  lard,  making  soap 
and  doing  the  wash. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the  Lincohi  Liv- 
ing Historical  Farm.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  the  National 
Park  Service  invites  you  to  visit  the  other  areas  of  the 
Lincohi  Boyhood  National  Memorial,  including  the  Exhibit 
Shelter,  the  Grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  the  Visitor 
Center. 
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